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This paper is the first of a projected series 
dealing with various phases of colloquial Japanese 
grammar. The dialect to be described is the 
present-day standard language, based on the speech 
of educated persons in Tokyo. Forms and con- 
structions peculiar to other dialects, including the 
literary style, are excluded from consideration. 

The aim of this first paper is to describe the 
inflectional system of colloquial Japanese. The 
facts here presented are not new; except perhaps 
for the behavior of the word accent in inflected 
forms, they have long been familiar to students of 
Japanese. It is only the arrangement of the facts 
and the formulation of the system which they 
reflect that may be called new.* 


1My thanks are due to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which granted me a fellowship in the 
Intensive Language Program from February to August 
1942, and thereby made it possible for me to begin the 
study of Japanese. I am grateful also to the many 
Japanese informants with whom I have worked, in par- 
ticular to Lincolna McKinnon, Mikiso Hane, Toshio 
Kono, Kentaro Ikeda, Masako Yokoyama, and Miyo 
Okada. 

The material in this paper is derived mainly from my 
own notes and from my colleagues’, including especially 
a preliminary sketch of Japanese inflection (in type- 


script) prepared several years ago by George A. 
Kennedy. The following books have been useful for 
reference: 


H. G. Henderson, Handbook of Japanese grammar; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1943. 

Y. Takenobu, Kenkyusha’s new Japanese-English dic- 
tionary; Tokyo, [1931 et seq.]. 

K. Zinboo and S. Tunemi, Kokugo hatuon akusefito 
ziten [Accented pronouncing dictionary of the national 
language]; Tokyo, 1932 et seq. lI am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Serge Elisséeff for lending me his copy of this 
book. 

Denzel Carr, Certain verb formations 
Japanese (MS); Yale diss., 1937. 

An article by Orestes Pletner, Musical accent in 
Japanese morphology, BSOS 3.447-66 (1924), treats a 
part of the material here presented. But Pletner appears 
to be describing a slightly different dialect, and fails in 
any case to organize his observations in linguistic terms 
(ie. phonemieally and morphologieally). 

In writing this paper, I have profited from the com- 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 


1.1. An inflected form, in Japanese as in other 
languages, is a member of a closed group.or set of 
words called a PARADIGM.? The feature of meaning 
which is common to all the members of such a 
set is the LEXICAL MEANING of the paradigm; the 
features of meaning in which the members of a set 
differ from one another are the CLASS MEANINGS 
of the CATEGORIES for which the paradigm is 
inflected. When two or more paradigms agree as to 
the number and the meanings of their inflectional 
categories, the members of the paradigms belong 
to the same WORD CLASS; otherwise they belong to 
different classes, or to different subdivisions of 
the same class. But words of different classes may 
have one or more categories in common. 

In what follows, we shall refer to the members 
of a paradigm collectively by one form chosen to 
represent the whole set. This is the NAME FORM. 


1.2. According to the criterion just mentioned, 
colloquial Japanese has three classes of inflected 
words: VERBS, ADJECTIVES, and COPULA. Verbs are 
inflected for ten categories, adjectives for nine, and 
the copula for eight. Only seven of the adjectival 
and copular categories correspond in their class 
meanings to verbal categories; but the same set of 
labels will be used to name categories of all three 
word classes. 

Except for certain cases of suppletion in the 
paradigm of the copula, every Japanese inflected 
form consists of a BASE and an ENDING. Bases are 
established by comparing the members of a single 


ment and criticism of Rulon S. Wells and Leonard 
Bloomfield. To Wells I owe a number of penetrating 
suggestions that I have been glad to adopt. 

?Stated more pedantically, a paradigm is one of a 
number of closed sets of words, the words in each set 
being related but different in both form and meaning, 
in such a way that the differences are parallel from set 
to set. On the establishment of paradigms in general, 
and on the difference between inflectional and deriva- 
tional paradigms, see Bloch and Trager, Outline of 
linguistic analysis 55-6 (Baltimore, 1942). 
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paradigm, endings by comparing different para- 
digms. (Zero counts as an ending if it has the 
same function as an overt ending in another 
paradigm.) A given base or ending may consist 
of one morpheme or of several; it may have a 
unique shape, or alternant shapes in different 
forms. (Shape is used to mean a particular 
arrangement of phonemes.) 


1.3. The base of an inflected word contains 
one morpheme or more than one; if it contains 
more than one morpheme, it has two and only two 
IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS. According to the struc- 
ture of the base, verbs and adjectives are grouped 
in three DERIVATIONAL CLASSES.’ 

An inflected word is PRIMARY (a) if the base 
is a single bound morpheme, e.g. tabéru* ‘ eats,’ 
nagar ‘is long’; (b) if both constituents of the 
base are bound forms and neither of them occurs 
as the base of another inflected word, e.g. nadsu 


* These classes will be treated in the third paper of 
this series, The Derivation of Inflected Words. 

* The orthography used here for Japanese is a modifi- 
eation of the official Japanese romanization (Kokutei 
Rómazi) promulgated by the government in 1937. It 
rests on the following phonemic analysis: 

A syllable contains à SYLLABIC, alone or with one non- 
syllabic preceding. Syllabics are of two kinds, vocalic 
and consonantal. Vocalic syllabies are a, 0, u, e and ya, 
yo, yu, ye; the second group palatalize a preceding non- 
syllabie, or, when forming a syllable alone, begin with a 
palatal glide. But ye is [i], and will be written i for 
simplicity. Consonantal syllabies, never initial and 
never preceded by a non-syllabic, are ñ and q. The 
former is [m] before a labial, [n] before a dental, [5] 
before a velar, elsewhere [n] or [yn] in free variation. 
The syllabic q is voiceless and homorganic with the 
following non-syllabic; it occurs only in the sequences 
qp, gk, qt, qs, phonetically [p', k-, t:, s+]. (It is 
usually simpler to write these sequences pp, kk, tt, ss; 
but the writing with q is used in this paper because it 
makes morphophonemic statements easier.) 

Thirteen consonants function as NON-SYLLABICS: h, p, 
k, t, s, b, g, e, m, n, r occur before all the vocalic syl- 
labics; d occurs only before a, o, e; w occurs only 
before a. Between voiceless consonants, u and i (ye) 
are voiceless; so also is u final after s in rapid conver- 
sation, esp. in the forms -mdsu and désu. Note that ty 
is phonetically [č], sy is [š], ey is [dž] (rarely [Z]1), 
iu is [tsu], hu is [fu] or [$u] or [hu]. 

The ACCENTED SYLLABLE of a word (marked with an 
acute) is relatively higher in pitch, by an average of 
about two tones, than a following unaccented syllable. 
Within a word, all syllables before the accent, except the 
first, have the same pitch as the accented syllable itself. 
Not every word has an inherent accent. Loss of accent 
and induced accent in particular environments will not 
be treated in this paper. 


“mends,’ nadru ‘recovers, kurów ‘is black, kurai 
‘is dark’; (c) if the base is homonymous with a 
noun of related meaning, e.g. marut ‘is round’ 
(cf. maru ‘ circle’). 

An inflected word is SECONDARY if both con- 
stituents of the base are bound forms and at least 
one of them occurs as the base of another in- 
flected word, e.g. tatéru * builds, erects’ (cf. tatu 
‘stands °), stroqpói ‘is whitish’ (cf. sirói “is 
white’), hosonagdt ‘is thin and long? (cf. hosói 
‘is thin, nagat ‘is long’). 

An inflected word is TERTIARY if the prior con- 
stituent of the base is a free form and the second 
constituent is a bound form, e.g. tomondu ‘ accom- 
panies?’ (cf. tómo ‘attendant, companion’), mi- 
zugpor ‘is watery’ (cf. mizu * water’). 

Except for one subclass of adjectives (treated 
in §7), all verbs and all adjectives are inflected 
alike, regardless of the derivational class to which 
they belong. 

2. VERBS 


2.1. Colloquial Japanese verbs are inflected for 
ten categories. These are listed here, with a 
definition of their class meanings. 


NON-PAST INDICATIVE: ‘an action takes place, a 
state exists (now or in the future). Japanese 
verbs are impersonal; they denote simply the occur- 
rence of an action or the existence of a state, real 
or facultative, usually without reference to any 
actor. Thus a verb that means literally ‘ eating 
takes place’ or ‘eating goes on’ corresponds in 
different sentences to English J eat (or I eat it), 
you eat, he or she eats, we eat, they eat, and also to 
I shall eat, you will eat, he will eat, etc., I am to 
eat, I am going to eat, and the like? Reference 
to an actor can of course be included in a sentence, 
on the same footing as reference to a goal or to any 
other object involved in the action; but verb forms 
are often used without any such accompanying 
reference, when the identity of the actor is clear 
from the context or is unimportant. 


PAST INDICATIVE: * an action took place, a state 
existed. This meaning includes past actions both 
antecedent to another action and simultaneous 
with it. A verb form that means literally ‘ eating 
took place’ or ‘eating went on’ corresponds in 
different sentences to English someone (I, you, 


* But a non-past indicative verb form followed by the 
particle na sometimes has the meaning of a negative 
command: don’t eat, ete. 
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he, we, etc.) ate, has eaten, had eaten, would have 
eaten, and the like. (But not every instance of 
these English phrases corresponds to the Japanese 
past indicative.) 

NON-PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘a future action de- 
pends on the speaker’s decision to perform it.’ 
This general meaning has two applications, cor- 
responding to two sets of English equivalents: 
(a) I'll eat [because I've decided to do so], I guess 
I'll eat, etc.; and (b) Let's eat. Note that this 
form does refer, at least by implication, to a 
specific actor: the speaker himself, alone or in 
company with someone else. (Very rarely, the 
presumptive is used to mean ‘an action will prob- 
ably take place, a state will probably exist’; but 
this meaning is more commonly expressed by a 
phrase with the presumptive form of the copula.) 


PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘an action probably took 
place, a state probably existed. The past presump- 
tive form of the verb for ‘eat’ corresponds in 
different sentences to English someone probably 
ate, perhaps ate, may have eaten, might have 
eaten, must have eaten, and the like. (The seman- 
tic relation of this form to the non-past presump- 
tive is not the same as the relation of the past 
indicative to the non-past indicative. The parallel 
nomenclature rests on the interrelation of these 
forms in adjectival and copular paradigms.) 


IMPERATIVE: ‘ perform the action? (a command). 
The connotation of this form in all but a few 
verbs is brusque and harsh. Most verbs are used 
in the imperative only in situations where no 
formal courtesy is expected—for instance, in a 
military situation. Commands are generally ex- 
pressed by phrases and compounds ending with 
one of the verbs whose imperative lacks the con- 
notation of rudeness. Note that the imperative, 
like the presumptive, refers to a specific actor: in 
this case the person or persons addressed. 


PROVISIONAL: ‘ provided that an action takes 
place or that a state exists (now or in the future). 
The provisional form of the verb for ‘ eat’ corre- 
sponds to English provided that someone eats, if 
someone eats, if only someone will eat, and the like. 


CONDITIONAL: ‘on condition that an action 
takes place or took place, or that a state exists or 
existed. The reference may be to the present, the 
future, or the past. The conditional form of the 
verb for ‘ eat? corresponds to English on condition 


that someone eats or ate, supposing that someone 
eats or should eat or were to eat or ate or has eaten 
or had eaten or were to have eaten, if someone eats 
or should eat or were to eat or ate or has eaten or 
had eaten or were to have eaten, and so on; and 
also, with a temporal instead of an eventual 
condition, when someone eats or ate. Note that 
the Japanese conditional corresponds to English 
phrases with if and the like in English conditional 
clauses both ‘ real? and ‘ contrary to fact.’ 

The class meanings of the conditional and the 
provisional overlap to some extent; and forms of 
the two categories are in fact sometimes inter- 
changeable. They are different, however, in three 
respects. (1) The conditional, unlike the pro- 
visional, sometimes refers to the past. (2) When 
it refers to the present or the future, the con- 
ditional commonly implies some doubt whether the 
action will really take place or the state really come 
to exist, whereas the provisional makes no predic- 
tion of this kind. (3) Only the conditional has a 
temporal meaning. 

ALTERNATIVE: ‘an action taking place among 
others, a state existing among others.’ The specific 
meaning depends on the context. The alternative 
form of the verb for ‘eat’ corresponds to English 
eating as well as doing other things, doing such 
things as eating, eating and so on; when paired 
with other alternative forms, it corresponds to 
English eating and [drinking] and other actions, 
doing such things as eat and [drink], eating and 
[drinking] alternately, eating and [drinking] by 
turns, some eating and others [drinking], and 
so on. 

INFINITIVE: ‘the taking place of an action, the 
existing of a state. In itself, the infinitive simply 
names the action or state, without reference to 
its occurrence or existence. In various contexts, 
the form has more specific meanings. One of the 
chief uses of the infinitive is to serve as a consti- 
tuent in secondary and tertiary formations (81.3). 
In order to have a convenient translation, we may 
say that the infinitive of the verb for ‘ eat? corre- 
sponds approximately to English eating, perhaps 
in a context like Hating is fun. 

GERUND: ‘an action taking place, a state exist- 
ing.” Like the infinitive, the gerund has more 
specific meanings in context. The gerund of the 
verb for * eat? often corresponds to English eating 
(in a context like He's eating) or someone eats 
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and [does something else], someone ate and [did 
something else}. 

Hereafter the names of these ten categories will 
be abbreviated as follows: $ 


Ind 4 Non-past indicative 
Pind s Past indicative 

PVG sees aa Non-past presumptive 
PPve ....,Past presumptive 
Imp. es Imperative 
PI. Provisional 

Cd. esas Conditional 

Al esses . Alternative 

EDT vos Infinitive 

Ge cds Gerund 


2.9. Five of the ten verbal categories (PInd, 
PPve, Cnd, Alt, Ger) are characterized by endings 
that have ¢ as their first phoneme. These will be 
called STOPPED ENDINGS; they are the same for all 
verbs, except that after bases of a certain shape 
they appear with d instead of t. The other five 
categories are characterized by different endings in 
different verbs. The choice of endings is deter- 
mined by the shape of the base, in particular by 
its last phoneme: bases terminating in a vowel are 
followed by one set of endings, those terminating 
in a consonant are followed by a different set. We 
accordingly distinguish two major classes: class I 
contains verbs with a base-final vowel (VOWEL 
VERBS) ; class II contains verbs with a base-final 
consonant (CONSONANT VERBS). 


* Several categories often included in the inflectional 
system are more conveniently regarded as derivative 
formations. These are the CAUSATIVE, the PASSIVE, the 
POTENTIAL, the NEGATIVE, and the DESIDERATIVE. Nega- 
tive adjectives are treated in §7 below; the other cate- 
gories will be discussed in the third article of this series, 
dealing with the derivation of inflected words. 

A number of deferential circumlocutions used in the 
honorific style, such as okaki ni náru = káku * writes’ 
(cf. JAOS 62.202-4 [1942]), are properly discussed in a 
treatment of Japanese syntax. 

One category formerly current in spoken Japanese but 
now largely obsolete is the CONCESSIVE, with the class 
meaning ‘although an action takes place or took place.’ 
A few concessive forms survive in the usage of some 
speakers, e.g. mdtedomo ‘although someone waits or 
waited’ (from mdtu), hasíredomo ‘although someone 
runs or ran’ (from hasíru), osédomo ‘ although someone 
pushes or pushed’ (from osu), kikédomo ‘although 
someone asks or asked’ (from kiku), ikédomo ‘ although 
someone goes or went’ (from iku). 
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2.3. The non-past indicative serves as the name 
form. The presence or absence of an accent in the 
name form enables us to speak of TONIC (accented ) 
and ATONIC (unaccented) verbs. A tonic verb has 
an accent in all the forms of its paradigm, though 
not on the same syllable throughout. An atonic 
verb has an accent in only four of its ten forms 
(PPve, Pro, Alt, Cnd) ;* but this accent falls on 
a different syllable from the accent in correspond- 
ing forms of tonic verbs. 


3. VOWEL VERBS 


3.1. The base of a vowel verb ends in -e- or -i-. 
The endings of the inflectional categories are 
added directly to the base. For the imperative 
there are two forms, a longer and a shorter, the 
latter with zero ending. 

A tonic verb of this class has the accent on the 
last syllable of the base in the Ind, the longer 
form of the Imp, and the Pro; on the second-last 
syllable of the ending in the Pve; and on the 
second-last syllable of the base in all other forms. 
But a verb with a monosyllabic base has the accent 
on the last (i.e. the only) syllable of the base in 
all forms but the Pve; and a few verbs, noted 
below, are accentually irregular. An atonic verb 
of this class has an accent on the second-last syl- 
lable of the ending in the PPve, the Pro, the Cnd, 
and the Alt; the other forms are without accent. 


3.2. The following table shows the paradigm 
of three tonic verbs and three atonie verbs of class 
I: tabéru ‘eats’ (base tabe-), okíru ‘gets up’ 
(oki-), déru ‘emerges’ (de-), akeru ‘opens it’ 
(ake-), karvru ‘borrows’ (kari-), neru ‘ goes to 
bed? (ne-). Note that two of these bases are mono- 
syllabic. In orderidg the forms, those with 
stopped endings are grouped together. 

The shorter Imp is commonly followed by the 
emphatic particle yo; in this combination the 
accent of a tonic verb is on the last syllable of the 
base instead of on the second-last syllable; e.g. 
tabé yo. 


T The Pve form of an atonic verb also has an accent (on 
the second-last syllable of the ending) when it stands 
before a pause. But in most environments this form is 
without accent, and will be so treated in this paper. 

8 If the syllabic ye (cf. fn. 4) can be regarded as 
containing the phoneme e, we can simplify this state- 
ment by saying that the base of a vowel verb ends in -e-; 
for à is merely a graphic abbreviation of ye. 
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Ind tabéru okiru déru akeru kariru neru 
Pve tabeyóo okiyóo deyóo akeyoo karvyoo neyoo 
Imp tabéro/tabe okiro/okr déro/dé akero/ake kariro/ kari nero/ne 
Pro tabéreba okireba déreba akeréba kariéba neréba 
Inf tabe okt dé ake kari ne 
PInd tábeta ókita déta aketa karita neta 
PPve tabetaroo ókitaroo détaroo aketaroo karitar6o netaróo 
Cnd tabetara kitara détara aketára karitara netara 
Alt tábetari okitars détart aketart karitart netán 
Ger tabete okite déte akete karite nete 


Among verbs in which the last syllable of the 
base consists of a vowel alone, a few have the 
accent in the Ind, the longer Imp, and the Pro 
on the second-last syllable of the base instead of 
on the last; e.g. kafigderu ‘considers, ponders’ 
(Pro kañgáereba), matigáeru ‘makes a mistake’ 
(Pro matigaereba). 


3.3. As appears from these paradigms, the 
endings of vowel verbs for the ten inflectional 
categories are as follows. Note that the non- 
stopped endings, except for -0 (zero), all begin 
with a consonant. The shorter Imp and the Inf 
are homonymous with each other and with the 
base. 


-ta 
e. o ù o o o 


4, CONSONANT VERBS 


4.1. The base of a consonant verb has two 
alternant shapes: one that appears in the name 
form and in four other forms, one that appears 
before any of the stopped endings. Since the 
second alternant is always one syllable longer than 
the first, we may speak of a SHORT BASE and a 
LONG BASE. The long base is predictable from 
the shape of the short base, but the converse is 
not always true; accordingly, verbs of class II are 
classified in terms of their short bases only. 

The short base of a consonant verb terminates 
in one of nine consonants. These are listed here, 
with the phonemes that replace them in the long 


Ind. exceda -ru PInd base, and with one or two sample verbs to illustrate 
PVE: shores -400 PEVE evriv4 -taroo each alternation. Note that the final consonant 
Dp iss -ro/-0 Ond eds -tara of the short base is always replaced in the long 
Pro a -reba IU Sais areca -tari base by a syllabic, alone or with a consonant 
Inf aerie: -0 GOP sipendi -te preceding. 
-t- ~ q- miatu * waits’ bases mat-/maq- 
-r- ~ q- naru ‘becomes,’ noru ‘ rides? bases nar-/naq-, nor-/noq- 
-W- ~ -g- omou * thinks, kau * buys? bases omow-/omoq-, kaw-/kaq- 
-$- ~ -Si hanasu * speaks,’ kasu ‘lends’ bases hanas-/hanasi-, kas-/kasi- 
-k- ~ 4 arúku ‘ walks,’ kiku ‘ asks, hears’ bases aruk-/arui-, kik-/ku- 
-g- ~ W- isógu ‘hurries,’ tugu ‘ joins? bases 1s0g-/1s01V-, tug-/tuv- 
-b- ~ -ñ erabu * chooses,’ asobu * plays’ bases erab-/eraüY-, asob-/asonv- 
-m- ~  -AW- nómu, ‘ drinks,’ humu ‘ steps on’ bases nom-/nonv-, hum-/hunv- 
-n- ~ -nv- sinu f dies? bases sin-/siiv- ? 


The superior v means that the stopped endings 
appear after these bases with a voiced stop d 
instead of t. The postulation of base-final -w- in 


— 


? Since base-final -t-, -r-, -w- are all replaced in the 
long base by -q-, and base-final -b-, -n- are all 
replaced by -A*-, it happens that a number of verbs with 
distinct name forms have homonymous forms with 
Thus karu ‘cuts off? and kau ‘ buys’ 


-TA-, 


stopped endings. 


verbs like omóu and kau is dictated by morpho- 
phonemic considerations. Since w occurs only 
before a (fn. 4), the -w- which terminates the 


(short bases kar- and kaw- respectively) both have PInd 
kaqta; dru ‘there is’ and áu ‘meets’ (short bases ar- 
and aw- respectively) both have PInd dgta. Some other- 
wise homonymous forms with stopped endings are dis- 
tinguished by accent; thus yobu ‘calls, beckons’ and 
yomu ‘reads’ have PInd yofida and yóñda respectively. 
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base of omóu and similar verbs does not appear 
in any form of the primary verbal paradigm. It 
does appear, however, in various derived (secon- 
dary and tertiary) formations. 


A tonic verb of this class has the accent on the 
second-last syllable of the ending in the Pve, and 
on the last syllable of the short base (the second- 
last syllable of the long base) in all other forms; 
but a few verbs, noted below, are accentually 
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accent on the second-last syllable of the ending 
in the Pve, the Pro, the Cnd, and the Alt; other 
forms are without accent. Note that atonic verbs 
of class I and class II are accented alike. 


4,2. The following table shows the paradigms 
of the sixteen verbs already cited. Hight are tonic, 
eight atonic. Since there are no atonic verbs with 
base-final -t-, and since sinu is the only verb with 
base-final -n-, these verbs illustrate all the possible 


irregular. An atonic verb of this class has an  base-final consonants in each accentual group. 
Ind mát naru omou hanásu arükwu isdgu erábu nómu 
Pve matóo naróo omo6o hanasóo arukóo 480900 erabóo nomoo 
Imp máte náre omóe hanáse arúke isóge erábe nome 
Pro máteba, náreba omóeba hanáseba arükeba isdgeba erdbeba nomeba 
Inf matt nari omói hanási ari ká 4sógi erábi nomi 
PInd máqta náqta omóqta handsita artita isdida eránda nónda 
PPve máqgtaroo ndqgtaroo omóqtaroo hanásitaroo arüitaroo tsdidaroo erándaroo nóndaroo 
Cnd máqtara náqtara omóqtara hanásitara artitara isdidara erándara nondara 
Alt máqtari náqtari omóqtari hanásitari arúitari isóidari erándari nóndari 
Ger máqte náqte omógqte hanásite arúite isóide eráñde nóñde 
Ind noru kau kasu kiku tugu asobu humu sinu 
Pve noroo kaoo kasoo kikoo tugoo asoboo humoo sinoo 
Imp nore kae kase kike tuge asobe hume sine 
Pro noréba kaéba kaséba kikéba tugéba asobéba huméba sinéba 
Inf nori kai kast kiki tugi asobi humi sini 
Pind noqta kaqta kasita kiita tuida asoñda huñda siñda 
PPve noqtaróo kaqtaróo kasitaróo kiitaróo tuidaróo asoñdaróo huñdaróo siñdaróo 
Cnd noqtára kaqtára kasitára kutdra tuiddra asonddra hundára siñdára 
Alt noqtári kaqtári kasitári kiitári tuidári asoñdári huñdári sindari 
Ger noqte kaqte kasite kite tuide asonde huüde side 
Accentually irregular consonant verbs are of PInd  £óoqía kaesita tta 
two kinds. Among tonic verbs in which the last PPve  fóogtaroo ^ káesitaroo túitaroo 
syllabic of the short base is not preceded by a Cnd tóoqtara kaesitara túitara 
consonant, some have the accent in all forms but Alt toogtart káesitari túitari 
the Pve on the second-last syllable of the short Ger toogte káesite turte 


base (the third-last syllable of the long base) ; 
e.g. káeru ‘comes back, hairu ‘enters,’ tóoru 
‘passes,’ káesu * gives back? A few verbs have the 
accent in the Ind, the Imp, the Pro, and the Inf 
on the ending instead of on the base; e.g. tukú 
“adheres, touches, arrives, hukü ‘blows. The 
following table shows the paradigms of three of 
these verbs. 


Ind tooru kdesu tukú 
Pve tooróo kaesóo tukóo 
Imp tóore káese tuké 
Pro tooreba káeseba tukéba 
Inf toort káesi tukí 


4.3. The endings of consonant verbs for the ten 
inflectional categories are as follows. 


Ind ....-u PInd .-ta, -da 

Pve ....-00 PPve .-taroo, -daroo 
Imp ....-e WONG: zi s/o -tara, -dara 
Pro ....-eba Alt ......-tari, -dari 
Inf ....-4 Ger ...... -le, -de 


The non-stopped endings all begin with a syllabic; 
three of them (-u, -oo, -eba) are identical, except 
for the absence of an initial consonant, with the 
corresponding ending of class I. The stopped 
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endings are the same throughout as for class I, 
except that each has an alternant with d for t. 


5. IRREGULAR VERBS 


5.1. An irregular verb is one whose paradigm 
cannot be described completely in terms of those 
already cited. All irregular verbs follow in the 
main the pattern established above for class I or 
class II, and are therefore referred to one of these 
classes for convenience in description. According 
to the respect in which they are irregular, we 
distinguish four subgroups. 


5.2. Two verbs of class J have a base which 
appears in three alternant shapes; these are kuru 
* comes ? and suru ‘does.’ Kuru has the bases ku- 
(Ind, Pro), ko- (Pve, Imp), and ki- (elsewhere) ; 
suru has the bases su- (Ind, Pro), se- (shorter 
Imp), and si- (elsewhere). Their paradigms 


follow: 
Ind kuru suru 
Pve ko1óo styoo 
Imp kóri siro/se 
Pro kureba suréba 
Inf kí si 
PInd kita sita 
PPve kitaroo sitaroo 
Cnd kitara sitara 
Alt kitári sitári 
Ger kite site 


Kuru is irregular also in three other respects. 
(1) Unlike other vowel verbs, it has only one 
form for the Imp. (2) The ending of this form 
is -t, which does not otherwise appear in paradigms 
of class I. (3) The accent of the Cnd and the 
Alt is on the ending instead of on the base. 


5.3. One verb of class II has two different but 
equivalent short bases, and a long base which does 
not exhibit the usual relation to either of them. 
This is iku or yuku ‘ goes? (short base tk- or yuk-, 
long base iq- instead of the expected tt- or yut-). 
In all other respects the paradigm is regular: Ind 
tku or yuku, Pve tkoo or yukoo, Imp tke or yuke, 
ete.; PInd iqta, PPve iqtaróo, Cnd tqtára, ete.?° 


10° The forms of this verb with stopped endings are 
homonymous with the corresponding forms of the verb 
yuu ‘says’ (base tw-, Pve ioo, Imp ie, Pro ieba, Inf 4i). 
The Ind form yuu is the result of an automatic morpho- 
phonemic change twu (yewu) > yuu. 
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5.4. One verb of class II, -másu, has some 
endings which do not otherwise appear in para- 
digms of this class. Apart from its irregularity, 
the verb is unique in two respects. (1) It does 
not occur as a free form, but only as the second 
constituent of tertiary formations ; e.g. in tabemásu 
‘eats,’ equivalent to tabéru; matwmásu * waits, 
equivalent to mátu. (2) It has no lexical meaning, 
but only a connotation of politeness added to the 
lexical meaning of the verb with which it is 
compounded. | 

The bases of this verb are regular (mas-/masi-). 
The endings are those of class II, except for Pve 
-yoo (characteristic of class I), Imp -i beside -e, 
Pro -ureba beside -eba, and Cnd -taraba beside 
-tara. The infinitive is lacking. Paradigm: 


Ind -MSU 

Pve | -masyóo 

Imp  -máse/-mási 

Pro -máseba/-másureba 
Inf —— 

PInd  -másita 

PPve  -másitaroo 

Cnd . -másiara/-másaraba 
Alt -masitart 

Ger -masite 


5.5. Five verbs of class II, all with base-final 
-r-, have one ending not otherwise found in para- 
digms of this class, and exhibit irregularities in 
the structure of their bases; these are kudasdru 
‘gives,’ nasdru ‘ does,’ ogsydru ‘says,’ iragsyáru 
‘is, comes, goes,’ and gozdru ‘there is.’ All five 
are honorific, used only (except for certain stereo- | 
types) in speaking respectfully to a superior or 
in a social situation calling for a display of 
formalized courtesy. The first four refer to the 
actions of the person addressed or of someone else 
toward whom respect is due, replacing in this use 
the socially neutral verbs kureru ‘gives, suru 
‘does,’ yuu ‘says, iru ‘is? kúru ‘comes, and iku 
‘goes’; gozáru is not limited in this way, but 
replaces the neutral verb dru ‘there is, besides 
appearing in a few environments where dru is 


not used. 


^ Certain other honorific surrogates for socially neu- 
tral verbs must be mentioned here. The noun oide func- 


tions like an infinitive in the combinations oidenasáru, 
oidekudasáru, oide ni náru, replacing the neutral verbs 
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The bases of these verbs are largely regular 
(kudasar-/kudasaq-, nasar-/nasaq-, etc.) ; but all 
five verbs appear in the Imp and the Inf without 
their base-final -r- (kudasa-, nasa-, etc.). Further- 
more, the forms of iraqsyáru with stopped endings 
have an alternant base iraqsi- beside the regular 
long base iragsyaq-. The endings are those of 
class II, except that the ending of the imperative 
is -t, not -e. Since these verbs never refer to the 
speaker's own actions, the Pve (*kudasaróo, etc.) 
is lacking. The paradigms of kudasáru and iraq- 
syáru follow: 


Ind  kudasáru iraqsyáru 

Pve — — 

Imp kudasa iraqsyáa 

Pro  kudasáreba | iraqsyáreba 

Inf — kudasái wragsyar 

PInd kudasdgta iraqsyáqta, wraqsita 
PPve kudasáqtaroo iraqsyáqtaroo, iráqsitaroo 
Cnd kudasdgtara iraqsydqtara, iráqsitara 
Alt kudasdqtari iraqsyáqtari, iráqsitari 
Ger  kudasáqie ^ iraqsyáqte, vráqsite 


6. ADJECTIVES 


6.1. Japanese adjectives are inflected for nine 
categories. These are listed here, again with a 
definition of their class meanings. 


NON-PAST INDICATIVE: ‘an attribution is true 
(now or in the future). The term attribution in- 
cludes not only the attribution of a quality but 
also the attribution of an effect, an action, or a 
want of action (negative action). The definition 
is necessarily vague; for the lexical meanings 
of Japanese adjectives are of several kinds, of 
which only one corresponds to those of adjectives 
in English. Like verbs, Japanese adjectives imply 
a predication, usually without reference to any 
subject? Thus an adjective does not mean 
simply ‘good,’ but ‘is good, corresponding in 
different sentences to English I am good, you are 
good, he or she or tt is good, we or they are good, 
and also to someone or something will be good or 
ts going to be good.” 
iru ‘is, kúru ‘comes,’ and iku ‘goes’; oide is used by 
itself in familiar speech to replace the imperatives of 
these verbs. Similarly the noun gorañ, alone or in com- 
bination with other elements, replaces various forms of 
míru ‘sees, looks.’ Cf. the second paper in this series, 


Syntax §3.11, and the third (fn. 3). 
12 Hereafter we shall abbreviate statements of this 
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PAST INDICATIVE: ‘an attribution was true ’— 
someone or something was good, has been good, 
had been good, would have been good, used to be 
good. The relation between the adjectival Ind 
and PInd is the same as between the corresponding 
verbal categories. 

NON-PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘an attribution prob- 
ably is true (now or in the future) "—someone or 
something probably is or will be good, may be 
good, might be good, must be good; I expect or 
I suppose that someone or something is or will or 
may be good. This form differs from the Ind in 
adding a flavor of doubt or uncertainty to the 
meaning. 

PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘an attribution probably 
was true ’—someone or something probably was 
good, probably has or had been or would have been 
good, may or might or must have been good. 
Unlike the verbal PPve, this form stands to the 
Pve in the same relation as the PInd to the Ind. 


PROVISIONAL: ‘ provided that an attribution is 
true (now or in the future) "— provided that some- 
one or something is good or will be good, if some- 
one or something is or will be good, if only 
someone or something is or will be good. 


CONDITIONAL: ‘on condition that an attribution 
is or was true’—on condition that someone or 
something 4s good or was good, supposing that 
someone or something 1s good or should be good 
or were good or was good or has been good or had 
been good, if someone or something is good or 
should be good or were good or was good or has 
been good or had been good; when someone or 
something 1s good or was good. The semantic 
difference between the Cnd and the Pro is the 
same for adjectives as for verbs. 


ALTERNATIVE: ‘an attribution among others 
being true'—someone or something being alter- 
nately good and [bad], being good and [bad] by 
turns, being now good now [bad]. As appears 
from these equivalents, this form is commonly 
used along with one or more others of the same 
category. 

INFINITIVE: ‘an attribution being true,’ hence 
often ‘in a manner characterized by or consistent 
with the attribution, in such-and-such a manner’ 
—someone or something being good, in a good 


kind by simply listing, in italics, a number of English 
equivalents to the relevant form of our sample adjective 
‘is good.’ 
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manner, well. Note that this form differs in 
meaning from the verbal Inf. 

GERUND: ‘an attribution being true’ (but 
without reference to manner)—someone or some- 
thing being good or having been good. Like the 
verbal gerund, this form has more specific mean- 
ings in context. 


6.2. The base of an adjective ends in -a-, -o-, 
-u-, or -i-. Regardless of the base-final phoneme, 
all primary adjectives have the same endings. Of 
the nine endings, one (for the Ind) is a syllabic, 
the others begin with -k-. 

The non-past indicative serves as the name form. 
The presence or absence of an accent in the name 
form again distinguishes tonic and atonic adjec- 
tives. A tonic adjective has an accent in all forms 
of its paradigm, though not on the same syllable 
throughout. An atonic adjective has an accent 
in seven forms (all but the Ind and the Inf);* 
but this accent, except in the Pve, falls on a 


different syllable from the accent in corresponding 
forms of tonic adjectives. 


6.3. The following table shows the paradigms 
of six tonic and four atonic adjectives: nagdt ‘is 
long? (base naga-), kuróv ‘is black? (kuro-), 
sami fis cold? (samu-), hosii ‘is desirable, is 
wanted? (hosi-), omosirói * 1s interesting, is enter- 
taining’ (omosiro-), nd ‘is nonexistent, is not, 
there is not’ (na-); kurai ‘is dark? (kura-), 
omoi ‘is heavy? (omo-), nemut ‘is sleepy’ 
(nemu-), yasasti ‘is easy? (yasasi-). Omosirói is 
included as an example of tonic adjectives with a 
base of greater than average length; nó is in- 
cluded as an example of tonic adjectives with a 
monosyllabic base.** 

These words illustrate the inflection of all pri- 
mary adjectives, all tertiary adjectives, and all but 
one subtype of secondary adjectives. The aber- 
rant subtype includes negative adjectives, whose 
inflection will be treated in 87. 


Ind nagar kurói samúi host omosiró 
Pve nagakaróo kurokaróo samukaróo hosaróo omosvirokaróo 
Pro nagakereba kurokereba samukereba hósikereba omostrokereba 
Inf nagaku kuroku sámuku hósiku omosiroku 
PInd ndagakaqta kurokagta sámukaqta hósikagta omostrokaqta 
PPve ndgakagtaroo kurokagtaroo | sámukaqtaroo hósikaqtaroo omosíirokaqtaroo 
Cnd nágakaqtara kürokaqtara sámukaqtara |  hósikaqtara omosirokaqtara 
Alt nágakaqtari kürokaqtari sámukaqtari hosikaqtart omosirokaqtart 
Ger nagakute kürokute sámukute hosikute omostrokute 
Ind nar kurai omoi nemui yasası 
Pve nakaróo kurakaróo omokaróo nemukaróo yasasikaróo 
Pro nákereba kurákereba omókereba nemukereba yasasikereba 
Inf náku kuraku omoku nemuku yasasiku 
PInd = nákaqta kurákagta omokaqta nemukaqta yasasíkaqta 
PPve ndakaqtaroo kurákagtaroo ^ omókagtaroo nemikagtaroo ^ yasasíkaqtaroo 
Cnd nákagtara kurákaqtara omokaqtara nemukagtara yasasíkaqtara 
Alt nákaqtan kurákaqtari omókaqtari nemúkaqtari yasasíkaqtari 
Ger nákute kurákute omókute nemukute yasasikute 


13 The Ind form of an atonic adjective also has an 


14 One adjective is irregular in having alternant bases 


accent (on the last syllable of the base) in certain fre- 
quent environments, e.g. before the copula or the particle 
ka. But in most environments this form is without 
accent, and will be so treated in this paper. 


in the Ind. This is yói or íi ‘is good, with bases yo- 
and i- in the Ind, elsewhere only yo-. In conversation, 
íi is more common than yói. 
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6.4. The endings of primary adjectives for the 
nine inflectional categories are as follows: 


Ind ....-4 PPve . -kaqta 
Pve .-karoo PInd . -kagtaroo 
PUG. iiid -kereba Cnd- 3 -kaqtara 
Inf 25 -ku AI eruca -kaqtani 
Ger veo dos -kute 1* 


Five of these endings (Pve, PInd, PPve, Cnd, 
Alt) can be described as containing a morpheme 
-kar-, with alternant -kag-, morphophonemically 
similar to a consonant verb with base final -r-; 
another ending (Pro) can be described as con- 
taining a morpheme -ker-, which may also be 
regarded as an alternant of -kar-. The actual 
endings of these six forms are then identical with 
the corresponding endings of consonant verbs.*® 
Such an analysis reduces the total number of diff- 
erent endings we have to deal with; but it sep- 
arates the endings of the Ind, the Inf, and the Ger 
from the others," and therefore fails to produce 
a simpler formulation than the one here adopted. 

Beside the Inf in -ku there is a special honorific 
infinitive which appears only before the honorific 
verb gozaru (§5.5). The ending of this form is 
morphophonemically -ww; it combines with base- 
final -a-, -o-, -u-, -i- to yield respectively -00, -00, 
-uu, -yuu (cf. fn. 10), e.g. takoo gozaimásu = 
takái ‘is high,’ síroo gozaimásu = sirói ‘is white,’ 
samuu gozaimasu = sam ‘is cold,’ ookyüu gozat- 
masu = ool ‘is large.’ 1° 


15 The gerund ending has a somewhat less common but 
equivalent alternant -kuqte (e.g. in nágakuqte beside 
nágakute, kurákuqte beside kurákute). A similar alter- 
nation, due to the presence or absence of -q-, charac- 
terizes a number of other forms, e.g. butukaru or 
buqtukaru ‘runs against, collides with,’ situkói or 
situgkói ‘is stubborn,‘ totemo or toqtemo ‘quite, very.’ 

16 The adjectival endings -karoo, -kaqta, -kaqtaroo, 
-kaqtara, -kaqtari in fact resemble, except for accent, 
part of the paradigm of a consonant verb. It is a 
coincidence worth noting that a verb actually exists with 
homonymous corresponding forms: karu ‘cuts off’ 
(bases kar-/kaq-). | 

17 The ending -i might be interpreted as a morpho- 
phonemic replacement of the -k- which begins the other 
endings, just as -?- replaces base-final -k- in the long base 
of consonant verbs ($4.1); but the advantage of such 
an interpretation is not obvious. Still less profitable, 
though also possible, would be a description of the 
endings -ku and -kute (-kuqte) as alternants—by mor- 
phophonemie operations nowhere else to be found—of a 
postulated *-kari and *-kaqte. 

18 The honorific infinitive is best regarded as a different 
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Y. NEGATIVE ADJECTIVES 


7.1. Negative adjectives constitute a subclass 
of adjectives, characterized both by the structure 
of their bases and by their inflectional endings. 
Every negative adjective is derived from an under- 
lying verb; its meaning is the negative corre- 
sponding to the meaning of the verb. 

A negative adjective has two bases, derived and 
simple. The derived base, which appears in all 
forms except the Pve and the Inf, ends in -a-; 
it contains the base of the underlying verb, plus 
a deriving suffix -na- (after verbal bases of class I) 
or -ana- (after verbal bases of class II). The 
simple base, which appears only in the Pve and 
the Inf, is identical with the base of the under- 
lying verb. Thus the negative adjective derived 
from the verb tabéru ‘eats’ has the two bases 
tabena- and tabe-; the negative adjective derived 
from the verb mátu ‘waits’ has the two bases 
matana- and mat-. 

A negative adjective is tonic or atonic in agree- 
ment with the underlying verb. A tonic negative 
adjective has the accent on the second-last syllable 
of the ending in the Pve, and on the second-last 
syllable of the base in all other forms. (But note 
that the second-last syllable of the base in the Inf 
is not the same as the second-last syllable of the 
base in the other forms.) An atonic negative 
adjective has an accent on the second-last syllable 
of the ending in the Pve, and on the last syllable 
of the base in the Pro, PInd, PPve, Cnd, Alt, and 
Ger (i.e. in all the remaining forms except the 
Ind and the Inf). 


7.2. The following table shows the paradigms 
of four negative adjectives derived from verbs of 
class I and four derived from verbs of class II; 
in each set two are tonic, two atonic: tabénat 
‘does not eat; from tabéru; okinat ‘does not get 
up, from okíru; akenat ‘does not open it,’ from 
akeru, karina ‘does not borrow, from kariru; 
naranar ‘does not become,’ from náru; nomdnat 
‘does not drink,’ from nému; noranai ‘does not 


word from the ordinary infinitive in -ku, not merely as 
an alternant conditioned by a following honorific verb. 
Both types of infinitive occur alone as minor sentences, 
with different meanings; eg. Hdyaku! ‘ Quickly!’ or 
* Hurry up!’ (ordinary infinitive of haydi ‘is quick, is 
early’) and Ohayoo ‘Good morning,’ lit. ‘It is early’ 
(honorifie infinitive of the same word, with an honorific 
prefix o-). 
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ride, from noru, kawanar ‘does not buy,’ from 
kau. 
similar verbs appears before the vowel a of the 


Note that the base-final -w- of kau and — 


fraction of a word which may or may not be 
present, at the speaker’s option; thus tabe[ru] mdi 
represents both taberumd and tabemána. 


deriving suffix. 


In the table, brackets enclose a 


Ind tabénar okinar akenar karma 
Pve tabe|ru]| más oki|[ru]| más ake|ru más kar [ru | mái 
Pro tabénakereba okinakereba akenákereba karvnákereba 
Inf tábezu ókizu akezu karizu 
PInd íabénakaqta okinakaqta akenákaqta karinákaqta 
PPve  tabénakagqtaroo okínakaqtaroo akenákaqtaroo karinákaqtaroo 
Cnd tabénakaqtara okinakaqtara akenákaqtara karindkaqtara 
Alt tabénakaqtari okiínákaqtari akenákaqtari karinákaqtari 
Ger tabénakute okinakute akenákute karinákute 
Ind naránaa nomanar noranai kawanat 
Pve narumái nomumái norumar kaumái 
Pro naránakereba nománakereba noranákereba kawandkereba 
Inf nárazu nomazu norazu kawazu 
PInd naránakaqta nománakaqta noranákaqta kawanákagta 
PPve nardnakagqtaroo nománakaqtiaroo ^ noranákaqtaroo kawanákaqtaroo 
Cnd naránakaqtara nománakaqtara noranákaqtara kawanákaqtara 
Alt naránakaqtari nománakaqtari noranákagtari kawanákaqtari 
Ger naránakute nomanakute noranakute kawanákute 
In relaxed conversation, the Ind form of some Ind ....-« 

negative adjectives is shortened by the substitu- Pve . [ru | mas, -umas 

tion of -ñ for -nai; e.g. tabén for tabéna, aken Pro . .-kereba 

for akena, naran for narána4, nora for noranai. Inf iex -ZU, -AZU 

A very frequent contraction of this kind occurs in PInd ....-kagía 

the phrase kuren kat for kurenái ka ne ™? * won't PPve ....-kagtaroo 

you give me?" Cnd £s -kagtara 

7.3. The negative adjectives derived from ir- At erei -kaqtan 
regular verbs are as follows: kénat ‘does not Gef 242% -kute 


come,’ from kuru (derived base kona-, simple base 
ko-); sinat ‘does not do, from suru (derived 
base sina-, simple base si- or se-); ikanai ‘ does 
not go, from iku, kudasardnat ‘does not give,’ 
from kudasáru. 

The negative formation corresponding to the 
irregular verb -mdsu is itself uniquely irregular. 
It has the form -masén, and is without inflection. 


7.4. 'The endings of negative adjectives are as 
follows: 


1? Kurenai is an atonic negative adjective derived from 
kureru ‘gives me. The accent in kurendi ka ne is 
induced by the following particle; ef. fn. 4, end. 


All but two of the endings (Pve, Inf) are identical 
with those of primary adjectives (§6.4). The 
two special endings differ not only from the cor- 
responding endings of primary adjectives, but also 
from the other endings of negative adjectives in 
being attached to the simple instead of the derived ` 
base. Both of these special endings have alternant 
forms: after a base of class I the ending of the 
Pve is -rumat or -mai in free variation, that of 
the Inf is -zu; after a base of class II the endings 
are respectively -uma and -azu. 

Note that the endings which are attached to 
the derived base combine with the deriving suffix 
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-na- or -ana- to produce a sequence which resem- 
bles, except for accent, certain forms in the para- 
digm of the primary adjective nát (86.3); e.g. 
-nai/-anai : nái, nakereba/-anakereba : nákereba, 
-nakaqta/-anakaqta : nákaqta, etc. However, the 
presence of the alternant -ana- beside -na- and of 
the two special endings in the Pve and the Inf 
makes it more convenient to regard the base of 
nái as formally distinct from the morpheme -na- 
which appears in negative adjectives. 


8. Tux CoPULA 


8.1. The copula is inflected for eight categories. 
Unlike the word classes dealt with so far, the 
copula is a class of only one member. It is there- 
fore diffieult to separate the lexical meaning of 
the paradigm from the class meanings of its 
categories, or to abstract these meanings in such 
a way as to leave any residue. In general, the 
copula has two uses: to serve as a kind of equal- 
sign in predications of the type ‘A is B^; and to 
supplement or supersede the class meaning of 
another inflected form. In the following list of 
inflectional categories, the meanings given are 
those of the whole form, not of the categories 
alone. 

NON-PAST INDICATIVE: ‘is or will be.’ 

PAST INDICATIVE: ‘was, has been, had been, 


would have been.’ 

NON-PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘ probably is or will be, 
may be, must be. This meaning agrees with the 
class meaning of the adjectival but not the verbal 
Pve. 

PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘ probably was or has been 
or had been, may have been. 

PROVISIONAL: ' provided that someone or some- 
thing is or will be.". 

CONDITIONAL: ‘on condition that someone or 
something is or will be or was.’ 

ALTERNATIVE: being [one thing] among others.’ 

GERUND: ‘being, with specific meanings in 
context. 

8.2. The copula has two paradigms: one plain, 
with name form dá; the other polite, with name 
form désu. The plain forms are basic; the polite 
forms, which replace them in certain styles of 
discourse (though not completely), add a conno- 
tation of courtesy to the meanings of the basic 
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forms. To describe the use of the two paradigms 
and the alternation between them in particular 
social and syntactic situations, is outside the scope 
of this paper. 

Both forms of the copula are inflected, in the 
main, like verbs of class II; but both are from this 
point of view irregular (apart from lacking the 
Imp and the Inf). 'The plain copula has the bases 
dar-/daq-, similar to the bases of a verb like náru 
(nar-/naq-); but three of its eight forms—Ind, 
Pro, Ger—are suppletive. The polite copula has 
the bases des-/desi-, similar to the bases of a verb 
like dásu ‘takes out? (das-/dasi-) ; but the Pve 
is formed with the ending characteristic of class I, 
the Cnd has an alternant with ending -taraba (cf. 
85.4), and the Pro is lacking. 


8.3. The two paradigms are given in the fol- 
lowing table; the polite paradigm appears on the 


right. Suppletive forms are enclosed in paren- 
theses. 

Ind (da, na, no) désu 

Pve daróo desyóo 

Pro (nára/náraba) | — 

PInd daqta désita 

PPve  dáqtaroo désitaroo 

Cnd . daqtara désitara/désitaraba 

Alt dagtart désitart 

Ger (dé) désite 


The alternants nára/náraba and désitara/dési- 
taraba are interchangeable, but the shorter forms 
are more common in conversation. Of the three 
alternants of the plain Ind, the basic form is dá; 
this is replaced by na and no in particular syn- 
tactic environments. "There is also a zero alter- 
nant of dá, not shown in the table, which occurs 
before the particle ka. 

In the expository style and in formal conversa- 
tion, the plain paradigm of the copula is optionally 
replaced by dé (the gerund of the copula) plus 
the paradigm of the verb áru ‘there is? Thus dá 
is replaced by de áru, daróo by de aróo, nára by 
de áreba, dáqta by de áqta, etc. Similarly the 
polite paradigm of the copula is replaced by dé 
plus the paradigm of the verb arimásu, the polite 
correspondent of dru (85.4). Thus désu is re- 
placed by de arimásu, desyóo by de arimasyóo, 
désita by de arimásita, ete. The combination 
de ári supplies the lacking Inf of the copula. (In 
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the honorific style, the paradigm of the copula is 
often replaced by dé plus the paradigm of the 
honorific verb gozáru or iraqsyáru, §5.5.) 

In relaxed conversational style, the gerund dé 
optionally combines with the particle wa to yield 
the syllable zya. Similarly the verbal gerund 
endings -te and -de and the adjectival gerund 
ending -kute combine with wa to yield respectively 
-tya, -zya, and -kutya. | 


8.4. The endings of the two copular paradigms 
are as follows. The letter S indicates suppletion. 


Ind ...... S -u 

Pye xeu -00 -Y00 

Pro x33 S — 

Pind ....-ta -ta 

PPve ....-taroo -taroo 

Ond: iss -tara -tara/-taraba 
Alt 2x -tari -tari 

Ger ..... S -te 
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The Ind form dá can be described as formed 
from the base dar- by the addition of a zero 
ending; an r which comes to be final in a word 
automatically disappears. But such a description | 
will be no more compact and convenient than the 
one here adopted, since zero does not occur else- 
where as an Ind ending and a special statement 
will still be required. Again, the Pro forms nára 
and náraba can be described as formed from the 
same base dar- in an alternant form nar- by the 
addition of the endings -a and -aba (the latter 
having at least the virtue of resembling the regular 
ending -eba); but the same objections apply.?? 


9. SUMMARY OF ÍNFLECTIONAL ENDINGS 


9. The following table shows separately the 
endings of vowel verbs, consonant verbs, adjec- 
tives, and the two forms of the copula. Endings 
peculiar to negative adjectives are set after a semi- 
colon. 


The letter S indicates suppletion. 


Adjectives 


Ind -4L 
Pve | -yoo -00 -karoo ; -[ru]mas,?* -umar*? | -oo -y00 
Imp | -ro/-0 — — — 
Pro -reba | -eba --kereba S — 
Inf -0 -4 -ku ; -2u,"* -azu ?? — — 
Pind | -ta -ta, -da -kaqta -ta -ta 
PPve | -taroo | -taroo, -daroo | -kaqtaroo -taroo | -taroo 
Cnd | -tara | -tara, -dara -kaqtara -tara | -tara[ba| 

-tari -tari, -dari -kaqtari -tari -tari 

-te, -de -kute/-kuqte -te 


20 The fact that the forms dá, daróo, nára, dé resemble 
respectively the stopped endings -ta, -taroo, -tara, -te 
(or even more the alternants of these endings with d 
instead of t) may be noted here, but need not be incor- 
porated in our description. 


21 After a base homonymous with the base of a vowel 
verb. 

22 After a base homonymous with the base of a conso- 
nant verb. 


